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SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!!, 
STOCK DOWN! PRICES REDUCED!! 
Vur stock having been much reduced, we have de- 

termined on a furtber*reduction of prices. 

Thibet Shawls, choice shades ; secure the bargains 
pow to keep till needed. 

Mottled Grenadine Shawls, very pretty and servicea- 
ble. 

Lawns, large assortment, prices low. 

Lace Sacques and Lace Pointes, at less than whole- 
sale prices to close out. 

Piques, Yosemite Stripes, Counterpanes, Shirt fronts, 
Bobinett, Hair Cloth, &c. 

Silk Poplins, Pine Apple Grenadine, Japanese Silks. 

Linens for men and boys, coating linens, dress and 
mantle linens, &c. 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 South Second Street. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO FRIENDS. 


We have just received per STEAMER our im- 
portation of 


8-4 BAREGES AND CREPE MARETZ. 


The most desirable goods in the market for 
FRIEND’S DRESSES and SHAWLS, viz: 


One lot 8-4 Mode Berege, $1.25 per yard. 

One lot 8-4 White Berege, $1.25 per yard. 

One lot § 4 Mode Berege, $1.50 per yard. 

One lot 8-4 White Berege, $1.50 per yard. 

One lot 8-4 Mode Crepe Maretz, $2 00 per yard. 
One lot 8-4 White Crepe Maretz, $2.00 per yard. 


Friends have not had the above goods at these 
figures since the war. 


N. B.—Plesse send for samples. 
Express. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 


JO8. B, HANCOCK, ELISHA FOGG, 
MILES KING, MORRIS FOGG, 


HANOOCK, KING & FOGG, 
No, 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 


Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 


Goods sent by 





ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


Special atten- 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 22, 1872. 
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JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


| 924 Chestnut St., Philad. 


535 Broadway, N.Y. 


OPTICIANS, MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
teriais of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pamps, Galvanic Apparatus, &., &. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cent 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 

‘¢ 2. Optical 107. —* 
‘¢ 3. Magic Lanterns, 88‘ 
‘* 4, Philosophical Instraments, 66 ‘* 

_ 85ly 


LA PIERRE H HOUSE, 
CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


This uewly established and modern built house; 
located on Ocean Street, a short distance from the 
Beach, will be re-opened Sixth Mo. (June) Ist, 1872, 
under the care of the proprietors of last :eason, who 
take pleasure in offer ng to Friends and others, the 
best accommodations that can be secured by those 
in search of comfort and enjoyment. 

The advantages of its position, with an amply 
supplied table, offer superior attractions. 

Coach to convey visitors to and from the railroad. 
depot and steamboat landing. 

Accommodatious for Two Hundred guests. 


NO BAR. 
TERMS. 


Sixth Mo. (June) 9th mo. September, $2.50 per day. 
Seventh Mo. (July) 8th mo. August, $3 00 


For rooms or information, address P. O. Box 11, 
Cape May City, N. - 
W. W. & H. C. GREEN, 


Proprietors. 
SUMMBR BOARD. 


A few boarders can be accommodated at a pleas- 
antly situated farm house, in full view of Mt. Hope 
Bay, and one and a half miles from Railroad Station. 
Good opportunities for boating, bathing and driving. 
Ten years experience makes us confident that our 
table will be satisfactorily furnished. Terms $10 to 
$15 per week. Open 7th mo. lat. Address 

C. A. CHACE, Warren, R. I. 


WEST END HOUSE 


(Formerly Friends’ Cottage) Cape May City, N. 
J., is now open for the reception of guests. Eighty 
feet from the eurf. Terms, $15.00 per week, $2.50 
per day through June. 

A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 
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THE BEST CLOTHES WRINGER 


1S THE 


“NOVELTY” 


(2= 


ed 


Cog Wheels on Both Ends of the 
Rolls. 
This great improvement makes it superior to any other. 


SIMPLEST, STRONGEST EASIEST WORKING, AND 
OST DURABLE WRINGER 


SAVES LABOR! SAVES CLOTHES 


rs will do well to examine the ‘‘ NOV- 
»”’ with Cog Wheels on both ends, 
before purchasing any other. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

Bailey Washing and Wringing Machine Co., 
102 Caampzns &r., N. Y. 
REGISTER & HOPKINS, 

No. 526 CALLOWGILL 8ST., PHILA., 


+ Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race St..) 


SAVES a 


Housekee 
EL 


PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBINS ATTENDED TO. 


BAMOEL R. KIUHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood 8t. No. 924 Cherry St. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 


m29ps28 48=6. 33 ~ North Second Bt. Philada, 
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BOOBS 


ISSUED BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonsson, 
18mo. 71 pp Price 2h¢. 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools. By 
JanE Jonyson. Part First 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 
Jane Jonnson. Part Second . 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75c. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schoois. By 
Jayz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“ 108 « “ Second. “ 35c. 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hargaist E. Srocaty. 18mo. 136 pp.... .Price 49c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and nro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Joanson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth............Price 20c. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jounson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
“A Treasury of Facts"—a Book designed tor 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonyens. 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each i 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 mo. 64 pp Price 200. 


The Woman’s Branch of the Socizry ror THE Pre- 
VENTION OF CRUELTY To ANIMALS, takes this mode of 


calling the attention of Friends generally, to the ~~ 


work of the Society, and to its great need of funds 
to continue and enlarge its usefulness. Its mana- 
gers are anxious to obtain more annual subscribers, 
and they appeal to all who feel an interest in the 
protection of avimais, to give their aid to the work 
by some contribution to it. The payment of $1.00 
@ year constitutes any one a member; for $5.00 a 
year the monthly paper of the Boston Society is far- 
nished in addition; Life Membership $25.00. Con- 
tributions can be sent to Mrs. Caroline E. White, 
President, 2113 Pine Street; to Rebecca F. Abbott, 
509 N. Sixth Street; to Mis. Mary Karle, Green 
above Linden, Germantown, or to the office of the 
Friends’ Intelligencer, in which contributions will 
be acknowledged. Please give name and address. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


701 ARCH STREET. 
CALEB CLOTHIKR, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec'y. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


REBECCA ELKINTON sneceeds Exizasera Morris 
in making Plain Bonnets. To be found at No. 444 
N, Fourth street, Philadelphia. 12, 30-6mo. 

MARIA F. PARTENHEIMER. 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
Has removed to 743 SPRING GARDEN STRERT, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Plain Bonnets ready made. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 


PP OE 


VOL. XXIX. PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 22, 1872. No. 17. 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
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COMMONICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO | Memoir of Margaret Brown..........--cesssesseeeensenereeneneons 4 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, Pigeon ce. ae 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. | scraps from Unpublished Letters. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P, M. Home Conversation.........ccesseee seeee 
— EDITORIAL...0.cccccscccceccccccccccecssscsees sesessese sesses ceccsseccsecesceserees 
TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. UGCA NID scidccsnsntiidesescecisetiipin gintnneianisteneeidocjapaeamminaiiigiades 
The Paper is issued every week. Extracts from Books and Culture 
The Twenrr-rinta Volume commenced on the 2d of | The Two Cabinets Compared ..........sseseesseceeeenees feeeee 26T 


Third month, 1872, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- inna = ssed.. 
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through our carriers, THREB DOLLARS. The Regenaration Of Japan. ........seceerereersecsseersenensenses 269 
SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. DB CI TN ceiscecenicctisstpiticienenrsitineaeMainai 270 
It is desirable that al/subscriptions should commence at | The Education of Women.......sscs:.sssssssersecceseeneseseeesnenece en 


the beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in ougcxs, prarrs, or 
P. O, monuy-onpers ; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ind. 





For Friends* Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR OF MARGARET BROWN, 





nize, nor would it be so instructive as the true 
representation of all the prominent points of 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. her character as they existed. 

Margaret Brown, formerly Margaret} These imperfections arvse principally from 
Judge, was born at Concord, Chester County, | an excess of those active qualities, which, 
Pa., on the 4th of Third mo., 1783, and died | when under healthy restraint, rendered her so 
at Pickering, Canada West, on the 28th of | powerful for good—from that delicate sensi- 
Second mo., 1872, aged nearly 89 years. bility, quickness of perception, and prompt- 

It is an interesting engagement to trace | ness to throw her whole soul into her action 
the events that marked the life and charac- | in accordance with the immediate impression, 
ter of those whom we have long known and | which imparted to her the great power she 
loved, as standard bearers in the cause of | possessed as an instrument in the Divine 
Truth and righteousvess, devoted laborers| hand. These characteristics often caused 
for the welfare of their fellow-creatures, with- | her to feel strongly and deeply, and some- 
out distinction of age, sex, or color. This is | times to speak and act, under the impulse of 
eminently the case in preparing a memoir of | this feeling, in a manner which she would 
that devoted and faithful servant of the | immediately aftewards deeply regret. Such 
Most High, Margaret Brown formerly Mar- | an ebullition of feeling, sometimes in one di- 
garet Judge. rection, and sometimes in another, being in 

In be ope a memoir of this valued | so marked a contrast with her general char- 
Friend, the effort will be made to present the | acter, was more prominent than it otherwise 
lineaments of her character through the inci-| would have been. The writer of this me- 
dents that attended her long and eventful | moir knew her intimately for many years, 
life, rather than to attempt to represent them | and he bas never known a person who pos- 
by words, so that the reader may draw from | sessed fewer failings and frailties in compari- 
the facts, the lessons of instruction or warn-| son with the many noble traits that adorned 
ing that they are calculated to teach. her character, and which adapted her to 

She possessed, naturally, those imperfec- | great usefulness with all classes, and in every 
tions and failings that necessarily attach to Senpeinens of society, than Margaret Judge 
humanity; and to draw her life-likeness | while she retained that name ; and it is to that 
without ‘representing these, would not be} part of her life to which the preceding re- 
true to nature, and hence not a likeness | marks have reference. 
which those who knew her best could recog-' Of the early life of Margaret Judge, we 
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are now able to learn but little. By the 
Journal of her father, Hugh Judge, we find 
he was married to Susannah Hatton, daugh- 
ter of Susannah Lightfoot, in the Ninth mo., 
1776, at Pikeland, Chester County, Pa., with- 
in the limits of Uwchlan Monthly Meeting. 

In the year 1780, he and his family re- 
moved to near Concord Meeting-house, and 
resided there three years. 

In 1783, he removed “ with his wife and 
four minor children,” and took a certi- 
ficate from Concord, to Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting, Delaware. 

In 11th month, 1792, he removed with his 
family to New Rochelle, in the State of New 
York, and by certificate from Wilmington, 
they became members of Mamaroneck Par- 
ticular, and Purchase Monthly Meeting. 

In the 5th month, 1797, he removed with 
his family to the city of New York. 

In the 3d and 4th months, 1804, he and 
his family settled at Little Falls, Harford 
County, Maryland, and became members of 
Little Falls Particular Meeting, which was 
then a branch of Gunpowder Monthly Meet- 
ing, to which their certificate was removed. 

In the spring of 1807, he and part of his 
family removed with certificates to Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting for the Eastern District. 

By the minutes of Indian Spring Monthly 
Meeting, held at Sandy Spring 4th mo., 15th, 
1814, we learn that a certificate for Hugh 
Judge, and Susannah, his wife, from Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting, directed to that 
Meeting, was read and accepted. 

Their residence was then in Washington 
city, the Friends of which place, as also of 
Georgetown and Alexandria, at that time all 
belonged to Indian Spring Monthly Meeting, 
which was held alternately at Indian and 
Sandy Springs. The members of this Month- 
ly Meeting were very widely scattered. In- 
dian Spring and Sandy Spring Meeting- 
houses were twenty miles apart, and each of 
these was about twenty miles from the meet- 
ing-house in Washington, and twenty-eight 
from that in Alexandria, by the route then 
traveled. 


By the same minutes, we find that in the 
year 1815, the certificates for Hugh Judge 
and family was removed from Indian Spring 
Monthly Meeting, to Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio, the certificates for his daugh- 
ters Phebe and Rebecca being forwarded 
about the same time. 

It appears from information kindly fur- 
nished by the correspondents of Uwchlan, 
Concord, and Wilmington Monthly Meetings, 
from the records of those meetings, that Mar- 
garet Judge was born near Concord Meeting- 
house, Chester County, Pa., on the 4th of 
Third month, 1783, and her certificate was 





~+———_——_——— 


taken by her father from Concord to Wil- 
mington Monthly Meeting, when she was 
about 5 months old, which accounts for the 
fact that the time of her birth is not found 
on the records of either Monthly Meeting. 

From what can be gathered, Margaret re- 
mained with her father’s family until they 
left Little Falls, but she did not go with 
them to Baltimore or Washington, for we 
find by the Indian Spring Monthly Meeting 
records, that “a certifiate of removal for 
Margaret Judge from Gunpowder Monthly 
Meeting” was received at Indian Spring 
Monthly Meeting, held at Sandy Spring, 
Third month 18th, 1808. 

The number of removals her father had 
made, and the many neighborhoods in which 
Margaret had lived, widely separated as they 
were from each other, gave her a very ex- 
tensive circle of acquaintance. Her natural 
buoyancy and cheerfulness, great powers of 
observation, and remarkable mental activity, 
combined with her good judgment and sensi- 
bility, which constitute the basis of delicacy 
of taste and sense of propriety, gave her 
that ease of manner for which she was re- 
markable, and which rendered her interest- 
ing and attractive in the social circle. 

When Margaret Judge moved to Sandy 
Spring, she lived with that precious mother 
in Israel, Deborah Stabler, widow of Wm. 
Stabler, the brother of Edw. Stabler, of 
Alexandria, and taught school in her house. 

No doubt the “ Unseen Hand” had gra- 
ciously led her thither, in order that she 
might be preserved from the flatteries and 
attentions which her cheerful and animated 
disposition and bright natural abilities seem- 
ed to invite. Deborah remained her fast 
friend and confidential adviser, faithful and 
loving, honest alike to her virtues and her 
failings, until she left the neighborhood in 
1825. Margaret was sensible of the saluta- 
ry influence of her friend’s kind counsels and 
cautions and timely advice, on many occa- 
sions; and was truly grateful therefor in 
times of thoughtfulness. 

A number of the now elderly people of 
Sandy Spring neighborhood remember going 
to olds her, at Deborah Stabler’s, a pe- 
riod of their lives to whick it is pleasant to 
recur. Deborah took some boarders into her 
family to attend Margaret’s school, some of 
whom were from Washington city. 

The surrounding influences were very fa- 
vorable to the development of the higher na- 
ture of the dear young Friend who is the 
subject of this memoir. Besides the pre- 
serving influence of the precioug mother with 
whom she was favored to live, the children 
around her drew forth the active sympathies 
of her kind and affectionate heart, and there 
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FRIENDS’ 
were a number of intelligent and staid young 
Friends in the neighborhood. Every two 
months, a number of interesting and worthy 
Friends, old and young, came to Sandy 
Spring to attend Monthly Meeting, from In- 
dian Spring, Washington, Georgetown and 
Alexandria, and on the alternate montha, 
Margaret Judge would frequently go with a 
company of neighbors to Indian Spring, and 
meet with the same Friends and others there. 
Thus her natural sprightliness which was 
sometimes in danger of running into volatil- 
ity, was restrained by those healthful sur- 
roundings, and she was gradually brought 
under the Divine hand, into a state of placid 
thoughtfulness, where*the “ Lion and the 
Lamb” in her disposition were brought 
sweetly to harmonize. 

It appears to have been during her resi- 
dence with this valued Friend and while 
keeping school, that Margaret Judge first ap- 
peared in public testimony.* She was ap- 

roved as a Minister at the Monthly Meeting 
eld at Sandy Spring, in the Sixth month, 
1812, 

About the year 1812, a school being opened 
close to Sandy Spring meeting-house, for 
which a male teacher was procured, Marga- 
ret went to Washington, and taught a school 
there under the care of Friends. While in 
that city, she resided in the families of Han- 
nah Lytle, Samuel Hutchinson, and Samuel 
Brooke, worthy Friends. She may truly be 
said to have been at home with them all, such 
was the love they bore her. 

About the year 1814, the Lancasterian 
system of education came into vogue, and 

oseph Lancaster, its author, being a mem- 
ber of our Society, Friends took a great in- 
terest in it; and qualified Friends were 
sought as teachers ia these schools. Accord- 
ingly, Margaret Judge was invited to take 
charge of the Female Lancasterian School 
in Georgetown, and her sister, Rachel Judge, 
(afterwards the wife of Townshend Waugh) of 
a similar school in Alexandria. 

Under the care of Joseph Lancaster this 
system obtained for a time great popularity. 
He publicly explained his manner of teach- 
ing, and showed its adaptation to the minds 

* An incident is remembered that seems to decide 
this point. The scholars as well as the teacher at- 
tended Friends’ meeting at Sandy Spring, which was 
near the school. One of the little girls from Wash- 
ington often gave trouble in school, by talking and 
she was sometimes putin the closet for it. Oae day in 
meeting, although she was accustomed to hear thuse 
on the upper seats speak, like the teacher at the school 
desk, when Margaret spoke sitting among the schol- 
ars, the little girl remarked after meeting, “ Marga- 
ret will have to go into the closet for talking in 
school.” This is believed to have been the first 


time she appeared in the Ministry, about the year 
1809 or 10. 
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and wants of the young, in bringing their 
powers into activity by physical training, and 
giving the children something to observe and 
something to do,—making letters first in 


boxes of sand with a smooth surface, then on 


a black-board, clearly foreshadowed the 


principles of object-teaching and Kindergar- 


ten.* 


Margaret Judge became a very popular 
teacher, and her company being interesting 


and instructive, it was much sought by dis- 


tinguished persons of both sexes in the District 
of Columbia. Her ardent temperament, 
warm-heartedness, and great physical energy 
and endurance, always imparted a life-force, 
8 spirit-power, to that precious woman, which 
gave her an influence over the feelings ot 
others, whether in the social circle or in the 
Gallery, that has rarely been equalled, and 
perhaps never seneiedl 

In the midst of this growing popularity in 
Washington and Georgetown, not unattended 
by danger that her mind might be unduly 
drawn from its true centre, in which alone 
she knew her safety to rest, she was er 
invited by those worthy Friends Samuel and 
Anna Thomas to be teacher for the Girls’ 
Boarding School, which they were about to 
open at Wood Lawn, about a mile from 
Sandy Spring meeting-house. 

Here we see another evidence of the pro- 
vidential guidatice of that good and wise 
Being in whom was her trust, and to whom 
her prayers were raised daily for protection. 
Truly could she say, “As the mountains are 
round about Jerusalem, so are the armg of 
the Lord around them that love Him, and 
whose trust is in Him.” 

Samuel Thomas was a brother of John 
Chew Thomas, a member of Congress from 
Maryland, a cousin of the late Philip E. 
Thomas, of Baltimore, and an approved 
Minister in the Society of Friends.+ 

Margaret Judge accepted the invitation of 
S. T. and wife. This brought her once more 
within the immediate influence of her valued 
Friend and counseller, Deborah Stabler, in 
whose shadow there seemed to be additional 
safety for her. The surroundings, too, were 
much more favorable to the development of 


*Itis related, that when Joseph Lancaster, by 
invitation, delivered an address explanatory of his 
system, in the hall of the House of Representatives 
at Washington while Henry Clay was speaker, Clay 
was present, and, on the conclusion of the address, 
he went to J. L. and said in his bland manner, 
“ Permit me to help out of that chair the greatest 
man that ever filled it.” Joseph’s immediate re- 
sponse was, “It has now been filled with nothing 
better than Clay.” 


7 See the interesting memorials of those worthy 
Friends Samuel and Anna Thomas, in “ Friends’ 
Miscellany,” Vol. vi., page 130 and 133. 
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her higher nature than those she had left, but | years of age,—fifty years previous! She told 


the change was at no small sacrifice of her 
natural feelings and inclinations. True it is 
“There is a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough hew them as we will.” 

She soon became very much interested with 
her school at Wood Lawn, which was opened 
in the year 1816. There were several scholars 
from Baltimore, and some came with her 
from Washington and Georgetown ; among 
these were the daughters of Francis S. Key, 
a celebrated lawyer of the District.* Marga- 
ret was a great admirer of genius, and Key 
held a high place in ber estimation, which 


- uaturally extended to his daughters, who pos- 


sessed in a measure this trait of their father’s 
character. 

Margaret related a characteristic reply of 
one of the daughter’s who took a pen to her 
to be mended during the exercise of writing, 
with that old complaint which elderly per- 
sons will remember as common in their early 
days, “It don’t make a good hair stroke.” 
Margaret attended to it, and handed it back 
to the girl. Very soon it was returned with 
the same complaint. Margaret perceiving 
it was the one she had just had, remarked, 
“T just now mended this pen.” The girl, 
blushing with emotion, lest the idea which 
was struggling for expression might seem too 
pointed, replied, “ You cut it Miss Judge ;— 
you did not mend it.” 

The warmth ard strength of attachment 
of some of Margaret’s scholars for her, were 
most remarkable. They seemed to know no 
abatement through a space of many years. 
Their hearts appeared to be knit with hers. 
As an illustration of the endurance of this 
high regard of her scholars for her, amount- 


ing almost to veneration, I will relate an inci- | 


dent that occurred within the last few weeks. I roe and [am truly glad to have her vir- 


called upon one of our neighbors (nota Friend) 
who had been her scholar at Wood Lawn, in 
1817; she was then about 8 years old, and an 
orphan. My business was to make come in- 
quiries about Margaret Judge. Upon my 
making it known, she went toa small box, or 
‘casket, which was almost within reach from her 
usual seat in the sitting-room, and took there- 
from a scrap of paper less than a half sheet, 
earefully preserved, upon which was written 
by Margaret Judge, a letter to her of affec- 
tionate counsel, when she was about thirteen 


* Key, a short time before, had written that patri- 
otic national poem, ‘The Star Spangled Banner,” 
while detained a prisoner on a British man-of-war, 
in the Bay in front of Baltimore, whither he had 
‘een sent by the city authorities, under a flag of 
truce, and the vessel being preparing to bombard the 
city, the officers would uot permit him to returo. It 
was under the feelings of the bombardment that en- 
sued, to which his family was exposed in his com- 
pulsory absence, that this thrilling poem was written. 


me that she had always kept this letter by 

her, regarding it as one of her most valued 

and precious treasures, and she thought it had 
been a blessing to her through life. She per- 
mitted me to read it. It wasa beautiful and 

appropriate letter, evidently written under a 

feeling of deep interest and affection for the 

dear orphan girl, to whom it was as a word 
from the Good Father, and He blessed it to 
her profit, in accordance with the promise, 

“My word shall not return unto me void, 

but it shall accompli:h that whereunto I send 

it.” 

Extract from a letier of Letitia E. Fisher, of Wakefield, 
near Germantown, Philadelphia, dated Fourth month 
19th, 1872, 

“T was a scholar of M. J’s at Wood Lawn 
Buarding School, about the year 1818, just 
before the close of that Institution, and was 
much attached to her. She was very warm 
hearted, and of a most affectionate disposition, 
full of life, even to gaiety. Sometimes, when 
walking with us she would say, “ Come, girls, 
let us see who can reach yonder tree, or 
fence, first,” when she would start off, her 
plain starched cap floating in the wind be- 
hind, much to the amusement of the scholars, 
as we were following after. 

“She was a most pleasant companion, zeal- 
ous in every good word and work. We had 
Scripture reading of an evening, and fre- 
quently prayer, by herself, as well as by 
the Friends who were visiting there. Some- 
times Francis S. Key, of Washington, when 
there, would assist in the devotions of the 
evening, which had a very solemnizing effect 
upon us scholars before retiring for the night. 

“T thought M. J. a most excellent, good 


tues commemorated by her friends.”’ 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BRIEF NOTES. NO. 9. 
BY E. MICHENER, 

The Temperance Ladder, No. 2. 

XLV Rounp.—In harvest and other times. 
—Admonitory. 

1766. “Overseers and other Friends are 
desired to excite their brethren to vigilance, 
to avoid the immoderate use of spirituous 
liquors in harvest and other times. 

And a concern is revived in this meeting 
to advise against and excite Friends to dis- 
courage it on all occasions, both by example 
and precept.”—( Yearly Meeting.) 

During the last quarter of the past cen- 
tury, the records of the Yearly, Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings show an astonishing 
amount of patient, conscientious labor for 
the abatement of this great evil. Individuals 
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were often continued under the care and sur- 
veillance of committees for many months, 
sometimes for years. From the same evi- 
dence it would seem to have diminished dur- 
ing the next quarter. Perhaps the necessity 
was less urgent. 

XV Rounnv.—Distillation from grain.— 
Admonitory. 

1777. “In regard to the practice of des- 
troying grain by distilling spirits out of it, it 
is the sense and judgment of this meeting 
that that practice should be wholly discour- 
aged and disused among Friends; and that 
Friends ought not to sell their grain for that 
purpoee, or to use or partake of jiquors made 
out of grain.” —( Yearly Meeting) 

It was certainly a benevolent idea of those 


honest Friends to save the grain—the staff of 


life—from wanton destruction ; although the 
political economist may allege that the sur- 
plus grain raised for distillation may serve as 
a store house in time of scarcity, when the 


demand for bread becomes greater than that 


for drink. The distinction was, however, an 
unfortunate one. By placing the ban on one 


form of the article they left the other forms 


more free for use, and, as sad experience has 
shown, only rendered their exclusion more 
difficult. 

XVI Rovyp.—Public-house Keeping.— 
Admonitory. 

1777. *‘ Considering the difficulty and 
Snares, both to our young people and others, 
which are attendant on that of keeping houses 
of public entertainment, beer-houses and dram- 
shops, whereby the reputation of Truth has 
greatly suffered, and in some places the chil- 
dren and families of persons concerned here- 
in have been brought into disgrace and loss, 
both spiritually and temporally ; it is the 
United sense and judgment of this meeting 
that Friends ought not to give way to the 
desire of outward gain arising from such em- 
ployments, but to keep themselves clear 
thereof by attending to the pointings of pure 
wisdom.” — Yearly Meeting. 

XVIT Rounp.— Query. 

1177. About this time the Query was 
amended to read “Are Friends careful to 
discourage the unnecessary distillation or use 
of spirituous liquors, frequenting taverns and 
places of diversion, &c.”—( Yearly Meeting.) 

XVIII Rounp.—Manufacture and traffic 


in.— Admonitory. 
1788. “ For the preservation of our fellow 


members from the temptation of the gain of 


unrighteousness, we think it expedient that 
the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings be ex- 
cited and enjoined early to appoint commit- 
tees, unitedly to proceed in visiting and treat- 
ing with our members individually who are 
concerned in importing spirituous liquors 


family and the professional use of this much 






‘ent and proper to place the service of the 





from the West India Islands, or other places, 
either on their own account or as agente for 
others; and those who purchase and retail 
such liquors in greater or less quantities, as 
also those members who are concerned in 
the distil/ation of these liquors from grain or 
other produce, either in their own families, or 
encouraging and promoting it in others.”— 
(Yearly Meeting ) 

The latter clause seems to relate to a prac- 
tice, then quite common, for farmers to own 
small stills and to distil their own liquors 
mostly from fruits, and sometimes for a few 
neighbors. 

XIX Rounp.—Medicinal use of liquors:-— 
Advisory. 

1788. “We apprehend it is expedient to 
recommend and advise those who make wse 
of spirituous liquors in their families in @ 
medicinal way, that they be careful to keep 
within the bounds of true moderation in the 
use of them for such a purpose.’— Yearly 
Meeting.) % 

This was, and continues to be, a well-timed 
and necessary caution as regards both the 


abused and misused remedy. 

XX Rounpv.—Manufacture and traffic in. 
—Advisory. 

1794. “If any should reject the labor and 
advice of their friends by continuing in the 
practice of importing or vending spirituous 
liquors, either on their own accounts or as 
agents for others, or distil or retail such 
liquors, or sell or grind grain for the use of 
distillation, that such should not be employed 
in any service in the church, nor their contribu- 
tions be received for the use thereof.” —( Yearly 
Meeting.” ) 

This may seem to be a novel procedure— 
and is unique so far as my knowledge extends. 
But the same has been long and often prac- 
ticed without the rule having been distinctl 
laid down. Indeed, it can seldom be expedi- 


meeting in the hands of disorderly and re- 
fractory members. 

XXI Rounp.— Manufacture or sale But of 
grain.—Admonitory. 

1794. “If any should distil spirits out of 
grain, or retail such liquors, Monthly Meet- 
invs should deal with them as other offenders, 
and if they cannot be prevailed upon to 
desist from such a practice, be at liberty to 
declare their disunity with them.”—( Yearly 
Meeting.) ’ 

XXII Rounp.—Manufacture and sale.— 
Censure. 

1832. “ Monthly Meetings ought to take an 
early opportunity tenderly to treat with such 
of our members as are concerned in the im- 
portation, distillation, or sale of spirituous 
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liquors, and if, after faithful patient labor to 
convince them of the awful demoralizing 
effects of their conduct avd its inconsistency 
with the testimony of our Religious Society, 
they cannot be prevailed upon to relinquish 
the business, the said meetings be at liberty 
to put the discip ine in practice against 
them.”—( Yearly Meeting.) 

XXIII Rounp.— Use, or giving in harvest, 
etc—Admonitory. 

1832. “ A tender religious care ought to 
be extended to such of our members as are 
in the use of spirituous liquors as a drink, or 
handing it out in harvest, or at other times, 
in order to dissuade them from the practice.” 
—( Yearly Meeting.) 

XXIV Rounp.— Query. 

1839. “ Are Friends clear of the distilla- 
tion or sale of spirituous liquors? and are 
they careful to discourage the use thereof as 
a drink, and from attending places of diver- 
sion, and the unnecessary frequenting of 
taverns ; and do they keep to true moderation 
and temperance on account of marriages, 
burials and other occasions ?”(— Yearly Meet- 
ing.) 

XXV Rounp.— Owning or renting taverns, 
ete.— Advisory. 

1841. “Friends are tenderly advisei to 
abstain from renting their property, or fur- 
nishing any material whereby our testimony 
against spirituous liquors, as a drink, will be 
violated.” —( Yearly Meeting.) 

XXVI Rounp.— Query. 

Query as proposed by Fishing Creek Half- 
Year Meeting. 

1871. “ Are Friends clear of the use, as a 
beverage, and of the manufacture and sale 
for that purpose, of any spirituous or malt 
liquors, wines or anything that can intoxi- 
cate? And is due caution observed in the 
use thereof as medicine ?”—( Yearly Meeting 
Extracts.) 

Way did not open for its adoption in the 
unity, and it was referred to the further con- 
sideration of the Yearly Meeting the next 


1872. “ The [joint] committee on the pro- 
position from Fishing Creek made a verbal 
report, that the prevailing sense of the com- 
mittee was that it should be adopted—some 
Friends dissenting. On consideration, way 
did not open to adopt the proposition at this 
time.”—( Yearly Meeting Extracts of Men 
Friends.) 

“The consideration of the report of the 
committee on the fourth Query, claimed our 
attention, and there was a large expression 
in favor of the proposed addition, while some 
were not prepared to adopt the change at this 
time. The subject was referred to our next 





Yearly Meeting.”(— Yearly Meeting Extracts 
of Women Friends.) 

This was to many a humiliating scene to 
witness, Friends who have long occupied 
conspicuous places in our Society, and who 
have been looked upon as fathers and mothers 
—elders in the church—standing up in deter- 
mined opposition to the further progress of 
the temperance reformation, which their sons 
and daughters were earnestly laboring to pro- 
mote. 

Now what are the reasons assigned for 
this anomalous conflict between the elders and 
the youth? They may be various; I have 
heard but one. Society has constantly com- 
mitted the grave error of a ae be- 
tween distilled and fermented liquors. While 
it has denied to us the use of the one, it has 
tacitly permitted the use of the other by its 
members. As we advance in years, when 
the infirmities ef old age begin to afflict us, 
we too often have recourse to stimulants, 
until the habit of usiug them becomes estab- 
lished. 


This condition may sometimes awaken a 
serious thought, but when we remember Paul’s 
advice to Timothy, “ Drink no longer water, 
but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, 
and thine often infirmities.”—(Tim. v 23,) 
we take courage and conclude that we too 
may use a little wine for our stomach’s sake, 
and our many infirmities; and we cannot 
consent to the adoption of a rule of disci- 
pline which would deprive us of this privilege, 
or render us offenders when we exercise it. 
Here the argument rests. 


But our Friends seem to have forgotten 
that Paul wrote other epistles than that to 
Timothy. 

“Let no man judge you in meat or in 
drink.” — Col. ii, 16. 

“ If meat make my brother to offend, I will 
eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I 
make my brother to offend.”— 1 Cor. viii 13. 

Timothy was, no doubt, sick, and was 
thought to need wine as a proper medicine. 
But Paul, how different! what a noble exam- 
ple! He well knew the danger of evil ex- 
ample to the weak. He would not mislead a 
weaker brother. He would suffer voluntary 
privation rather than hurt the least of the 
little ones. Rather than do this he would 
take the temperance pledge and refrain “as 
long as the world standetb.” I repeat, wHaT 


A NOBLE EXAMPLE! 


If our friends are really sick, as Timothy 
was, and wine is the appropriate remedy, let 
them have it “with due caution in the ase 
thereof,” as the proposed rule provides. But 
if they are not really sick, or if the remedy is 
inappropriate, then they need and ought to 
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be thankful for @ prohibitory rule upon their 
inconsistency. 

The habitual use of even mild stimulants 
soon produces an artificial condition of the 
system, which will cause suffering and depres- 
sion whenever the stimulus is withheld and 
produces a seeming demand for its renewal. 
This deceptive feeling is what has led so many 
down to destruction—the prolific source of 
much of the drunkenness under which the 
land mourns. “Take heed lest by any means 
this liberty of yours become a stumbling- 
block to them that are weak. For if any man 
see thee, which hast knowledge, sit at meat 
in the idol’s temple, shall not the conscience 
of him that is weak be emboldened to eat 
those things which are offered to idols, and 
through thy knowledge shall the weak broth- 
er perish ?’—1 Cor. viii, 8, 9, 10. 

Conclusion. — The unfolding of divine 
Truth in the mind is a gradual work, depend- 
ent upon the degree of obedience rendered to 
its manifestations, for it will ever remain to 
be a truth, that he that is faithful in a little 
shall be made ruler over more. The progress 
of associated bodies is, however, retarded by 
causes which do not operate upon individu- 
als. Religious society is necessarily composed 
of heterogeneous materials. There are many 
gifts, but one Spirit. Many states of religious 
experience; many degrees of obedience to 
manifested requirements. While some may 
utterly refuse to walk in the light which has 
been furnished to them; the feeble will lag 
behind and require a helping hand; the 
doubting will wait for clearer manifes- 
tations ; the perverse will not move forward. 
Yet herein is the beauty and the excellence 
of religious association, that the strong and 
the confident are willing to wait for, to en- 
courage and assist the weak, the timid and 
the desponding, casting off only those who 
wholly refuse their proffered assistance. This 
has been beautifully exemplified in the case 
before us. For two centuries, by long, pa- 
tient, unremitted labor the Society has steadi- 
ly progressed in the temperance movement 
thus far. But much still remains to be ac- 
complished before we can stand secure on 
that proud and noble platform, roraL AB- 
STINENCE FROM ALL THAT INTOXICATES—to 
which the Temperance Ladder will finally 
lead us. 

If it was so difficult for our fathers to ex- 
perience an anointing of their eyes with the 
eye-salve of the kingdom, so that they could 
clearly perceive the sinfulness of intemper- 
ance, let us profit by the things which they 
suffered, and earnestly seek to have our own 
vision so purified that we may more readily 


discern the duty which devolves upon us to 
perform. And may the glorious beams of 
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the sun of righteousness penetrate deeper and 
deeper into the dark recesses of our selfish 
nature, until we become cleansed from all the 
contaminating influences of this terrible 
curse, and redeemed from every gratification 


whereby it is encouraged and sustained. 


ed 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
I was interested in reading the Scrap from 


Unpublished Letters, p. 231, No. 15, present 


volume of the Intelligencer, and I desire that 
Friends will seriously consider the truths 
therein presented ; that we may indeed and 


in truth co-operate in promoting all that is 


for our good, and that will tend to our ad- 
vancement in the knowledge of truth and up- 
rightness. As we co-operate in this, there will 
be no desire to urge upon our friends any 
measure they are not prepared for, thus com- 
pelling them to submit; for it is true, that 
“when human authority, from whatever 


source derived, is assumed by some over 
others, there is not co-operation ; there true 
civilization does not yet exist,” much less 


the Truth as it is in Jesus. Unity is the basis 
of the structure of our organization. If we 
fail to maintain Love and Unity the founda- 
tion of the structure is weakened, and the ma- 
terials easily separated. “These things I 
command you that ye love one another.” 
“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down:hie life for his friends ” 


W. G. 





DUTY. 

Duty, in the modern sense of hard work, is 
a defective school of character. The busy 
man, who is perpetually engaged in doin 
something, whether it be by head or hand, 
runs a great risk of losing that precious class 
of sympathies which belong to the receptive 
rather than the active side of our nature. 
Labor and study do not give us all that is 
best for us as men. There are convictions of 
the utmost value which do not come to us by 
dint of reasoning or the demonstrations of 
science, but only in the form of impressions. 
There is much in us of what is beet, of which 
we can say no more than—we have felt. We 
have not so much mastered the thought as the 
thought has mastered us. There are a thou- 
sand lessons which come to us through ear 
and eye, which, if we have but the heart to 
receive them, form a better education than 
half tke “ useful information” or closer rea- 
sonings of the schools. For however great a 
power knowledge may be, yet wisdom and 
reverence and sympathy with what is lovely 
and pure are not learned by proof and rule. 
Too little room is given to the purpose of be- 
ing still and alone with God. The old say- 
ing, “ Enter into thy closet and shut the door,” 
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and the old examples of the greatest and holi- 
est, were never more needed in practical re- 
membrance by us than now. Even for the 
sake of making work truer, we must make it 
a business to reserve these open spaces in daily 
life for spiritual repose. We must “study to 
be quiet,” and when “ many are coming and 
going, go apart by ourselves, that we may 
rest awhile.” —Anon. 











FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


The Yearly Meeting (New York) was very 
satisfactory to me, and I trust to all who at- 
tended it. I remained there until Fifth-day 
morning, and then reluctantly bade farewell 
to new and dear friends, whom but a few days 
before I had met as entire strangers. But I 
rejoice that there is a Christian love that now 
seems to pervade our Society, giving promise 
of a true awakening into the life and power 
of God. Oh, if we but do our duty as truth 
reveals it, I believe we will again go forth in 
the power of the Holy Spirit, to lead the 
world in the paths of practical righteousness ; 
and the age of Fox, Penn and their cotempo- 
raries need no longer be refetred to as the 
period when the glory of the Gospel of Christ 
was manifested in its greatest power; for I 
feel that our day and generation has a work 
even greater if we but prove true to the holy 
calls of duty. While forms, ceremonies and 
traditions, may have had their appropriate 
place, they cannot give peace to the soul, nor 
salvation to the sons and daughters of men. 
It is only Christ, the power of God dwelling 
and ruling within us, that accomplishes for us 
the work of regeneration, and gives spiritual 
life. And this is life eternal, “To know Thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent.” May we be earnest, but not 
over zealous, waiting for the voice of the true 
shepherd, before we go forward. And then, 
let not the ambitions of the world, the love of 
ease or riches be a stumbling block in our 
path, but may we go forward in the love of 


God for the establishment of His kingdom 
among men. 





HOME CONVERSATION, 


Children hunger perpetually for new ideas. 
They will learn with pleasure from the lips 
of their parents what they deem it drudgery 
to study in books; and even if they have the 
misfortune to be deprived of many educational 
advantages, they will grow up intelligent if 
they enjoy in childhood the privilege of listen- 
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ing daily to the conversation of intelligent 
people. We sometimes see parents who are 
the life of every company which they enter, 
dull, silent and uninteresting at home among 
their own children. If they have not mental 
activity and mental stores sufficient for both, 
let them first use what they have for their 
own household. A silent house is a dull place 
for young people,—a place from which they 
will escape if they can. How much useful 
information, on the other hand, is often givea 
in pleasant family conversation, and what un- 
conscious, but excellent mental trainings, in 
lively social argument. Cultivate to the ut- 


most all the graces of home conversation.— 
Good Health. 
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interesting account of the late New York 
Yearly Meeting, which we would gladly ac- 


cept, but we have already given a similar 
article, sent us by another friend. 





INTERNATIONAL PENITENTIARY CONGRESS. 


—We aie informed that our friend, Aaron C, 


Macy, of Hudson, N. Y., has been appointed 


delegate to the International Penitentiary 


Congress, to convene in London, on the third 
of next month. He will sail for Liverpool in 


company with Aaron M. Powell, of New York, 


by the steamer Canada, of the National Line, 
on the 15th inst., and be absent in Europe 
for several months. They are the bearers of 
the following address, prepared by the Re- 
presentative Committee, and approved by 
New York Yearly Meeting: 


To the International Congress on the Preven- 
tion and Repression of Crime, to be held in 
London, Seventh month, 1872 :— 
Regarding the welfare and elevation of the 

human family as legitimate objects of interest 
in all religious organizations, we embrace the 
opportunity of the assembling of your Con- 
gress as a proper occasion for a statement of 
our views on the subjects which will claim 
your attention. 

That all legal penalties for crime should 
have distinetly for their object the reforma- 
tion of criminals, and that society has a 
greater interest in their reformation than in 
their punishment. A vindictive imposition 
of penalties we regard as both unwise and 
unjustifiable; that, as like begets like, all 
punishment which in its nature has the char- 
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devoting one’s self to that exclusively. Such 
@ proceeding is very apt to be narrowing in 
its influence; it makes a man a pedant in one 
thing, an ignoramus in almost everything 
else. A broad culture makes many sorts of 
reading necessary. Nothing gives so much 
grace and power to the writings of Huxley 
and Tyndall as the varied culture that they 
bring to the performance of their work. Ev- 
ery form of literature comes to clothe their 
scientific researches in garments of beauty, in 
“singing robes,” perhaps, that so the music 
of the thought may find a readier entrance 
into the hearts of men. But it is astonishing 
how much faster and better one can read 
when he has some nucleus around which the 
books may gather. In this way one can make 
his daily business, whatever it may be, a 
point of attraction around which books will 
gather like steel filings to a powerful magnet. 
For such is the solidarity of the universe, 
such are the infinite ramifications and affilia- 
tions of all things and persons and events, 
that one can enter anywhere upon a road 
that shall lead through a most diversified 
country. * in 

Now it seems to me that it is every man’s 
duty to know as much about the work or 
business he pursues as he can possibly. If he 
will but strive to do this, his business at once 
becomes educative to himself and for others, 
Then be can “talk shop” to some purpose. I 
know not how it is with others, but for my- 
self I value exceedingly the man who can 
talk intelligently, not merely about the finan- 
cial aspects of his business, but about its sci- 
entific aspects, its moral aspects, its relations 
to political economy and history and art. In 
this way the humblest business opens out into 
the freedom of the universe. * * * 

Another secret of culture is to begin be- 
times. A taste for literary and ssthetiec 
things must grow with one’s growth and 
strengthen with one’s strength. It cannot 
suddenly be acquired after a youth and prime 
divorced from all such things and devoted 
exclusively to making money. This is the 
reason why so mavy men are never so happy 


acter of retaliation, tends to harden the crim- 
inal rather than lead to a true and lasting 
reformation. 
. We regard human life, the gift of God, as 
inviolable, and the death penalty as vindictive 
to the criminal, demoralizing to society, in- 
adequate as a remedy, and inimical to Chris- 
tian civilization. We hope, therefore, the 
way may open for your body to recommend 
to all civilized nations its early abolition from 
their penal codes. 

The efforts of your Congress to promote a 
more humane sentiment in the governments 
of the world in dealing with the unfortunate 


and the criminal, meet our sympathy and ap- 
probation. 
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DIED. 

SHREEVE.—On the 4th of 6th mo., 1872, at the 
residence of her brother, Alexander Shreeve, in 
Wrightstown, N. Y., Sarah H. Shreeve; a consist- 
ent member of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting. 

STUCKEY.—On the 9h of 6th mo., 1872, of con- 
vulsions Joseph Bancroft, youngest son of Thomas 
W. and Mary E. Stuckey. 

BOWERS.—In Kent County, Maryland, on the 
25th of Sth mo., 1872, of consumption, Lydia, wife 
of Thomas L. Bowers. She was buried in the grave- 
yard at Cecil Meeting House. 














EXTRACTS FROM BOOKS AND CULTURE, 


The old Latin rule, “ Non multa, sed mult- 
um,” not many books, but much reading, is 
as good a rule as ever was devised. We read 

too many books. We read too hastily and 

f. carelessly, Almost any book that is worth 
reading once, is worth reading two or three 
times, and all the best passages are worth 
reading ten or a dozen times, or till we know 
them by heart. If you don’t like to do this 
reading by yourselves, do as I do: try the 
favorite passages on your friends. Whenever 
you will you can do them good, if they will 
only listen, though they will sometimes vote 
you a bore for your trouble. But whether 
_vead by yourself, or to others, it is the pas- 
sages thus read that one really assimilates, 
and that become a part of one’s mental struc- 
ture and working machinery. And this sort 
of reading aloud is the only sort that is pro- 
fitable, except where one reads while others | after retiring from business as they were be- 
work. If their work does not require atten- | fore; they have not, while in business, culti- 
tion, this is a great saving of time; but for | vated those tastes and habits in which the 
two people of Jeisure to read to each other is | man of leisure can find solace and delight, 
a sheer waste of time. If nothing else is lost | and when they have time to acquire them 
in this way, we lose the chance for skipping, | they have no longer inclination. Ennui pos- 
and in many books the art of skipping is an | sesses them, and they soon wish and often find 
art that cannot be neglected advantageously. | themselves back in the counting room. One 
I should name as one of the primal secrets | of the best uses of a college education is, that 
of successful reading, the having of some nu- | if a man have any original taste for culture, 
cleus around which one’s reading can arrange | it is thus increased, so that if he enter on a 
itself. By this I mean a great deal more than | business where it is not directly useful, he 
the choice of some particular line of reading. | must and will go on increasing the stock of 
history or fiction, or poetry or science, and | hia acquirements. It is possible that a man 
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so educated will not make so good a business 
man as one entering upon business at an ear- 
lier period. But though less a man of busi 

ness, he may be more of a man, and as Mar- 
cus Aurelius said, “I would rather be a good 
man than a good man of business, or doctor, 
or lawyer, or anything else.” The best things 
that money can buy are leisure and culture 
and the opportunity to benefit others ; and so, 
of course, one had better have the leisure and 
culture and his knowledge how to benefit, 
scattered all along through his life, than be 
ever so good a man of business and miss these 
things. * * * A wise economy is that 
which saves in the right place and spends in 
the right place; it is not negative, not merely 
saving; a penny saved is a penny earned, 
sometimes, not always. 
saves in the lower direction that it may spend 
inahigher. * * * It is sad to think 


delights that might go to improve the mind 
and beautifya home. * * * Nothing 
is sadder than to see people of moderate 
means, as we all do see them, putting almost 
their entire earnings on their backs, while 
their rooms are as naked as a prison, and 
their minds as’ empty as a shallow well in 
time of summer drought. 

The secrets of culture are many, and not 
all connected with books. Among the best 
is high companionship. ‘“ Put one wise man 
in a company, and all are wise, so rapid is 
the contagion.” Books are non-conductors 
of the electricity of culture as compared with 
persons of intelligence. Let us then seek, in 


the way of lion-hunting, not by any means; 
nothing is more contemptible than that ; noth- 
ing more fata] to a culture that is deep and 
genuine. Let us go nowhere fur the fame or 
repute or distinction that will accrue to us by 
going. But without doing this we can aspire 
to gradually obtain the friendship and com- 
panionship of persons of ideal worth, to whom 
without irreverence may be applied the words 
spoken by a Hebrew singer of the Deity: “ In 
their presence is fullness of joy, at their right 
hand are pleasures forevermore.” 


And just in proportion as such intercourse 
is exalting, is the opposite habit of cultivating 
the acquaintance of inferior people, because 
they flatter one’s vanity and look up to us as 
gods, the enemy of progress. Beware if you 
find yourself rejoicing in the praise of those 
whose judgment you are well aware does not 
entitle them to the least consideration. You 


migbt as well engage an artist to paint a flat- 
tering portrait of your face, and hang it in 
our room for your own | era inspection. 


ou know it is false, and the more you look 


how much money is wasted on mere sensual ; 


| 


are isa reef on which many an opportunity 
for growth is wrecked; a perfect willingness 
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at it the more your face deteriorates, for faces 
grow more beautiful only when the soul with- 
in grows better and purer. So the mind that 
allows itself to be falsely flattered, by that 
very act deteriorates and loses even the little 
beauty it possesses. 

Culture would be much more accessible if 
a more generous frankness were the order of 
the day, if unfavorable criticism were not so 
frequently considered a breach of the propri- 
eties and amenities of social life. We ought 
to be perfectly willing to take criticism that 
is made in the right spirit, and as willing to 
give it when we feel the need. It is very 
pleasant to praise the good performance of 
one’s friends, but I hold we have a right to 
do this only on condition that we are as free 


A wise economy | to blame them as to praise. And certainly 


no other compliment that we can give or re- 
ceive compares with the assumption that our 
friends prefer our honest thought to our dis- 
honest speech or silence. Let us then wel- 
come all honest blame of anything we do, and 
never withhold our honest criticism where 
our friends are worthy of such noble confi- 
dence. 


The desire to appear wiser than we really 


to pass for exactly what we are worth is a 
great tidal wave that lifts us up and bears us 
on in the direction of our genius with con- 
summate grace and power. He that would 
be wiser than he is should never be anxious 
to appearso. * * * Do not, because I 


, have spoken of books so warmly, because they 
80 far as we can naturally and modestly, to; +. 39 much to me, because I would have 
mingle with superior men and women; not in | : 


them so much to you—do not imagine that I 
make the measure of a man’s reading the 
measur? of his intelligence. I fully recognize 
that while, to many men, books are the best 
medium of inspiration, to other men they are 
not equally helpful, while the open volumes of 
nature and of life, whose leaves the soft winds 
of time are always turning, are to them a 
source of continually-increasing pleasure and 
improvement. 


“They wander away and away with nature, 
The dear old nurse 
Who sings to them night and day 
The rhymes of the universe.” 


Their delight is with the sons of men. They 
love to study their habits and read their char- 
acters. And in these ways they attain to a 
far higher and better culture than many a 
man of books. Indeed, the mere man of 
books can seldom cope with the men of ob- 
servation. The fortunate man is he to whom 
all the books are opened,—those that men 
have written with God’s help, and those that 
God has written on the sky, the earth, the 
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sea, and in the marvellous life of our hu- 
manity. 

And because I have seemed to think so 
much of intellectual culture, do not imagine 
for one moment that I am not conscious of a 
loftier ideal. I do prize the pleasures of the 
intellect. I thank God for them every day, 
for the books which, as I read them, fill me 
with unspeakable delight and happiness, thrill 
me with ecstasy, still me with heavenly calm; 
for the men who wrote these books; for all 
the mighty ones whose names I cannot number 
—names that are written in heaven, the hea- 
ven of man’s he&rt, in characters of fire for- 
ever; but as much as all these are to me and 
to the world, I know there is a wonder and a 
beauty of the moral life, which towers above 
these heights of intellect as the Himalayas 
tower above the miniature mountains which 
the school-boy makes from earth made soft 
by spring or autumn rains. I know that the 
humblest man, whose life is ordered accord- 
ing to the highest thought of duty that he 
knows, has come nearer to the mark of God’s 
high calling than one who, with the mind of 
Shakspeare, is content to grovel mid a heap 
of sensual indulgences and ignoble aims. Let 
us, then, while we admire and reverence all 
intellectual attainment, reserve our deepest 
reverence for that simple goodness which is 
within the reach of all; and while we seek 
for ourselves with all earnestness and stead- 
fastness, the splendid prizes of the intellect, 
with a deeper earnestness, and steadfastness 

et more inflexible, let us seek that crown of 
ife, that crown of righteousness, which fadeth 
not away. 


Ls 


“ Far better in its place the lowliest bird 
Should sing aright to God the lowliest song, 
Than that a seraph strayed should take the word, 
And sing his glory wrong.” — Chris. Rey. 


———-— -~ee- 
THE TWO CABINETS COMPARED. 


The mode in which the recent negotiations 
about the supplementary Treaty have been 
carried on has directed general attention to 

> the constitutional differences between the 
British Cabinet and that of the United States. 
The two countries employ very different 
methods of executive action. With our own 
we are tolerably familiar, or ought to be; but 
as the British system has features which ours 
has not, it may not be amiss to contrast it 
with that which prevails here. The members 
of the British Cabinet are all men who have 
gone through a long course of training in 
ublic affairs. The appointment to a seat in 

it of any one who had not been heard of be- 
fore, would be hailed with a shout of derision 
from one end of the country to the other, and 
would probably prove fatal to the Ministry. 
Few men can hope to hold any important 
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public political office in England until they 
attain to middle age and have served several 
years in Parliament and in subordinate of- 
fices. In the course of this training a man 
will show where his aptitude lies, and he will 
become marked accordingly. But with us it 
is not so. 
partisans of the incoming administration, 
partly according to the preferences of the new 
President, partly according to the political 
exigencies of the moment. 
quently happens that men who have never 
held office before, and perhaps are to a great 
extent unknown, are suddenly placed in com- 
manding positions, enabling them to control 
an enormous amount of money and patron- 
age. The nation at large cannot tell whether 
they will be efficient statesmen or not, though 
their qualifications may be known to the wire- 
pullers. Seven gentlemen are selected to fill 
the Cabinet offices, their selection being great- 
ly influenced by the claims of the most influ- 
ential States to be “ represented” in the Cabi- 


The Cabinet is selected from the 


Hence it fre- 


net. They are appointed to office, and are 
then expected tu acquire their qualifications 
If they fail in this, the result is a 
break down, with more or less damage to the 
credit of the Administration. 

Another curious contrast between our sys- 
tem and the British is, that in the latter the 
men are selected for the offices, in the former 
the offices are selected for the men, the - 
exception being that of the Attorney General, 
who must be a lawyer of good standing in his 
profession. The gentleman who may be ap- 
pointed American Secretary of the Navy, for 
instance, might just as well be appointed Sec- 
retary of the Interior or Postmaster General, 
so far as his previously known qualifications 
may be concerned. It is true, that in prac- 
tice some attention is paid to qualifications in 
appointing the Secretary of State and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but this is not necessa- 
rily the case, and it may be supposed that 
only in the event of known incapacity, or of 
some other defect in the nominee, would the 
Senate refuse to confirm his appointment. In 
England the sovereign selects the Cabinet 
theoretically without reference to Parliament 
or people, but practically with deference to 
both, for an unpopular or incapable winistry 
can be turned out in a summary manner by 
a vote of want of confidence from either 
House of Parliament. 


A still greater contrast between our system 
and the British is found in the fact thaf our 
Ministers have no seats in Congress, while it 
is an absolute requisite for a British Minister 
to have aseat in Parliament. When a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons accepts a Gov- 
ernment office he does so at the risk of his 
seat, for he must by law resign his member- 
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ship, but he may immediately offer himself 
for re-election, Should he not be re-elected 
he will also have to resign his office, if it be 
an important one, for he will be required to} nq made intense by sympathy, outside 
attend constantly in his place in Parliament | The sparrows sang, and the gold robia cried 
to answer any questions which may be put to} A-swing upon his elm. -A faint perfume 
him in reference thereto. The British Min- | Breathed through the open windows of the room, 
isters are incessantly “ questioned,” and on From locust trees heavy with clustered bloom. 
every variety of subject, from the most im-| Thitber, perchance, sore tried eee came, 
portant to the most. trivial. ‘They must| Whos: ferro sino ploy could ame 
therefore keep themselves well p sted in a ets eeomaclong te 
. 2 ei il Men whohid eaten Slivery’s bitter bread 
everything, and this is of itselfquite an edu | ty fajian isles ; pale women, who had bled 
cation; but when a member intends to ask @| Under the hangman's lash, and bravely said 
question of a Minister, it is usual to send him | Goa’s message through their prison’s iron bars; 
(the Minister) a note a day or two before-| And gray old soldier-conv-rts, seamed with scars, 
hand, specifying the question and the time From every siricken field of Eagiand’s wars. 
when it will be asked. This customary cour-| Lowly before the Unseen Presence knvalt 
teay enables the Minister to look up the facts, | Bech waiting heart, till, baply, some cals a 
statistics, &c., of the case, and to furnish a bis moved — the ‘s ero aoe - 
complete answer. There is nothing of this + ters ae teon aad at i ee 
sort in our Congress. _ One of our ablest con-| Baptizing in one tender thought the whole. 
temporaries, the Springfield (Mass. ) Repub- When shaken hands announced the meeting o’er, 
lican, well remarks : “ Our Cabinet is a voice- | The friendly group still lingered near the door, 
less and impersonal institution. Its members | Greeting, inquiring, sharing all the store 
are not before the people. Their opinions, if) Of weekly tidings. Meanwhile youth and maid 
expressed at all, must depend upon a chance Down the green vistas of the wood and eee 
invitation to deliver a stump speech, and that Whispered and smiled, and oft their feet delayed. 
of a partisan character, or else upon the irre- a “em mecting, summer sky and wood, 
. . . , kindly faces, youth and maidenho od, 
sponsible and cistorted screed of a professional 
interviewer, anxious to earn his ten dollars a 
column. At the opening of each session-of 


The Indian trapper saw them from the dim 
Shade of the ulders, on the rivulet’s rim, 
Seek the Great Spirit's house to talk with Him. 


There, through the gathered stillness, multiplied 























































Seemed, hke God's new creation, very good. 

And greeting all with quiet smile and word, 

Pastorious went his way. The uoscared bird 
Congress they make their annual reports, but 
these are properly schedules of the status of 
affairs at that moment, rather than reviews 
and foreshadowings of State doings. During 
the rest of the session the head of a depart- 
ment is only accessible through a Congres- 
sional resolution calling for papers, or through 
the repulsive summons of a perhaps hostile 
Investigating Committee—either method be- 
ing cumbersome, wasteful of time, and fertile 
in misunderstanding.” Perhaps the French 
svstem of giving to Ministers a seat in the 
National Assembly by virtue of their office, 
so as to enable them to make statements, and 
give explanations, but not to vote, unless ac 
tually duly elected members of the Chamber, 
has advantages over both the British and 
American systems.— Public Ledger. 


THE QUAKER MEETING. 1688. 


{Fro “ The Germantown Pilgrim,” an unpublished Poem.] 


BY JOHN G. WEITTIER. 


Fair First-day mornings, steeped in summer calm, 
Warm, tender, restful, sweet with woodland balm, 
Oame to him like some mother-hallowed psalm 


To the tired grinder at the noisy wheel 
Of labor, winding off from memory’s reel 
A golden thread of music, with no peal 


Of bells to call them to the house of praise. 
The scattered settlers throngh green forest waye, 
Walked meetingward. In reverent amaze 








Sang at his side, scarcely the squirrel stirred 
At his husbed footstep on the mossy sod ; 

A d wheresoe’er the good man looked or trod 
He felt the peace of Nature and of God. 


—The Independent. 


nem 


“IT I8 MORE BLESSED.” 


Give! as the morning that flows out of berven ; 
Give! as the waves when their channel is riven ; 


Give ! as the free air and sunshine are given ! 
Lavishly, utterly, joyfully give-— 
Not the waste drops of thy cup overflowing, 
Not the faint sparks of thy bearth ever glowing, 
Not a pale bud from the June roses blowing— 
Give! as He gave thee who gave thee to live. 
Pour out thy love like the rush of a river 
Wasting its waters for ever and ever 
Through the barut sands that reward not the giver ; 
Silent or songful, thou nearest the sea. 
Scatter thy life as the summer showers pouring ! 
What if no bird through the pearl rain is soaring ? 
What if no blossom looks upward adoring ? 
Look to the life that was Javished for thee ! 
So the wild wind strews its perfumed caresses ; 
Evil and thankless the desert it blesses, 
Bitter the wave that its soft pinion presses ; 
Never it ceaseth to whisper and sing. 
What if the bard heart give thorns fur thy roses? 
What if on rocks thy tired bosom reposes ? 
Sweetest is mu-ic with minor keved closes, 
Fairest the vines that on ruins will cling. 
Almost the day of thy giving is over; 
Ere from the grass dies the bee baunted clover 
Thon wilt have vanished from friend and from lover ! 
What shalt thy longing avail in the grave? 
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Give! as the hund gives whose fetters are breaking, | fided shall, therefore, instruct them of what is right 
Life, love, and bope, all thy dreams and thy waking; | with leniency avd humanity; apd sball do their 
Soon heaven’s river thy soul-fever slaking, | best to again make good menoftfem. But, if -ome 
Thou shalt know God and the gift thxt He gave. | should not repent and acknowledge their errors, 
—S S. Timea. they shall be most severely punished, without any 


Se eee mercy. Those whom it conceras shall keep this well 
THE REGENERATION OF JAPAN, in mind, and denounce to the proper authorities 


We believe it is Cicero who says that he | ¢very one who shall prove ee ea we 
loves to see something of the youth in an old | iave any inercourse with the inhabitants of the 
man; and he puts the sentiment into the places where they are consigned. They shall be used 
mouth of the aged Roman statesman, Cato, | to clear land, or to work in the lime-pits, or the gold 
who was wise enough to take up the study of and coal mines, or for any work their officers may 
Greek in bis old age. The sentiment may be po to ae a on on eee 

. . ; » ~~ + | Mountains and forests. One portion a 
applied to & Dation ; and no illustration of it allowed per head to the pdepertinn daimios for the 
is more delightful than that of the Empire of space of three years, to commence from a day to be 
Japan, which, during the centuries of its 
youth and maturity, treated the language, 


determined hereafter.” 
| In 1869 great hostility to the Christian re- 
customs, and science of other nations as scorn- 
fully as ever the Roman stoic did the litera- 


ligion was shown in the Japanese Parliament. 

o Only one member dared to defend it, while 
ture and learning that was not born in Lati- 
um, but which now, in its hoary but unen- 


210 voted fora resolution declaring Chris- 

tianity to be opposed to the state. Their 
feebled years, learns a more tolerant wisdom. 
The. news of the revocation of all edicts for- 


violent denunciations of the Christian religion, 

and of the treaties, was restrained only by a 
bidding Christianity in Japan will be received 
with a thrill of pleasure. The way had been 


joint note from the representatives of the 
) foreign powers, reminding the Government 
prepared. Railroads, telegraphs, decimal cur-| that the Japanese Parliament had no right to 
rency, @ postal system, instruction in occiden- | modify treaties. 
tal arts and agriculture hed already been in-| In January, 1810, persecution was renewed 
troduced, and the abolition of the require-| by the deportation of 700 Christians and their 
ment to trample on the Cross was only what | families to the north of theempire. This ac- 
might have been foretold after a Christian | tion was remonstrated against by foreign am- 
clergyman had been invited to become super- 
intendent of the schools of the empire. 


bassadors, without effect, and attracted the 
attention and roused the sympathy of the 

But the welcome news has come even sooner 
than we ventured to hope. Instead of wait- 


Christian world. : 
ing for the revision of treaties and a struggle 


But now the reversal of conviction, feeling, 

and policy among the Japanese authorities, 
for freedom to the Christian faith throughout 
that empire, the Government has gratefully 


and with the Mikado himself, seems to be 

, | completed. These illiberal edicts are all an- 
dieappointed all parties, and placed itself in 
the front rank of liberal reform, by issuing an 


nulled by this sweeping decree of toleration, 
imperial decree abolishing ail edicts against 


a result we are told which has been delayed 
Christianity, both those which have been in 


by frequent embarrassmepts which the Gov- 
ernment encountered from the persistent in- 
force for over three centuries and those which 
have been promulgated in late years. 


terference of certain foreign missionaries, who 
systematically baptized criminals convicted 

In our sketch, a month or more ago, of the 
decline and extinction of Catholicism in Ja- 


of infamous crimes, and then attempted to 
pan, we alluded to these early edicts. In 


avert just punishment under the laws by 
raising cries of Christian persecution and in- 

1868, in consequence of the reappearance of 

Jesuits in the vicinity of Nagasaki and Ura- 


voking foreign interference. Even the trouble- 
kami, and a serious outbreak of opposition to 


some Catholics will now, we believe, be too 
wise to produce another reaction like that 
Japanese authorities, under promise of foreign | which once banished them from the empire. 
protection, the following edict was posted up | —The Independent. 
at the gates of Yokohama and at Houmra: 
“The Christian religion, heretofore being 


Boys, rely upon yourselves, Don’t lean 
strictly forbidden, still, in the same manner 
as formerly, is strictly interdicted. The devi- 


upon your fathers, or your uncles, or your 

friends. If you have marked out an honora- 

lish sect is strictly prohibited.” Nearly 4,100 | ble path in life, take up your staff and go 
persons were arrested and allotted to 34daimios | ahead and not wait for anybody to give you 
as Christian prisoners, in numbers varying |a push. Don’t wait for help. The best and 
from 30 to 250 each, for penal servitude, by | richest men in this country never had rich 
special imperial decree, some of whose terms | fathers to help them. They have gained their 
ran thus: positions by self-reliance, perseverance, and 

“ Those to whose custody Christians shall be con- | high-toned noble lives.— Churchman, 
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FOSSIL GUMS. 


“ Amber and copal are so entirely of the 
ast that Nature, it would seem, has forgotten 
ow to make them. They come down to us 

from out of the by gone ages, although no 
place has been found for them on the page of 
the geologist. Commerce has made them 
known to the world; and science has at last 
interpreted their origin. 

“ Every one has seen gum bleeding from a 
cherry-tree. This gum is a hydro-carbon, in- 
odorous and soluble in water. Imagine the 
gum, hard as the wood that bleeds it, soluble 
only in alcohol, and that only when oxidized, 
and you bave amber or copal. In some olden 
times, trees long extinct—the Pinus succinifer 
—were standing on the shores of the Baltic. 
Another species, with a more formidable 
name—the Elwocarpus copalifer—was grow- 
ing over the desert of Africa and in South 
America. If now we approach the Baltic, 
and dig down to the old tree-bearing soil, we 
find clumps of amber gum bled from the suc- 
einifer. Specimens are found now and then 
on our continent, at Cape Sable and Gay 
Head. Gum from the copalifer is called 
copal. Copal does not differ essentially from 
amber. It is more abundant and more ac- 
cessible. The beginning was far back in the 
golden age of Africa, before the wind and the 
sand had made a desolation of her great plain. 
How impenetrable the gloom and mystery 
which veil this land of the sun! Here is a 
desert, parched and blasted, the same to-day 
as when the caravans tracked it, with the 
stars for chart and compass, in the days of 
the Pharaohs. Men have thought of it as a 
primal blight, a brand of some great curse on 
the new-created world. And yet that plain, 
so desolate now, was covered once with a ma- 
jestic forest. The trees have perished, and 
their sap alone remains to tell that they were. 
Under a burning sun these trees were bleed- 
ing gum! insects came to sip it, lit, mired ; 
the nectar flowed around them and entombed 
them; the trees perished, but time has 
wrought their blood into gems, and here are 
the insects to-day embalmed in their crystal 
tombs forever. 

“Our fathers used to puzzle over these in- 
sects in amber. The amber itself was a mys- 
tery, and then the insect—how did it ever get 
there. We no longer wonder how the insect 
got there, but how long has it been there. 
Negroes find the copal down even eighty feet 
in the desert sand. We infer that in places 
the soil from which the copal tree grew was 
buried under eighty feet of sand and clay. 
We have no data by which we can fix the 
time demanded for such a change, but we 
know enough to assure us that it must be 
reckoned in thousands of years. The revolu- 
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tions of nature, from forest to desert, are never 
achieved in a day. 

“In general the greatness of a change is a 
measure of the time. In general, we say. 
Where man comes in as a disturbing force, 
desolation or abundance follows quickly in 
his path. The plains of Babylonia, so fertile 
in the days of the great Babylon, the borders 
of Lake Galilee, so beautiful when the Saviour 
was wont to seek them, are now desolate. 

“ The crimes of men ‘ have dried up realms 
to deserts.’ Nature has done the same, but 
she is never a swift architect of ruin. To have 
wrought the extinction of a race of trees from 
Africa, and buried the soil which bore them 
under eighty feet of sand, must have required 
many ages. 

“A race of trees perished from the earth, 
and left no wood or bark to tell that they 
lived, no seed or scion to perpetuate their 
kind, but their sap, their spirit—a mere aroma 
which exhaled from their wounds—this re- 
mains, a thing of beauty, while everything 
else that was earthly has crumbled to dust.” 
— Coachmakers’ Journal. 

Selected. 
A CHEERFUL HOME. 


A single bitter word may disquiet an entire 
family for a whole day. One surly glance 
casts a gloom over the household; while a 
smile, like a gleam of sunshine, may light up 
the dark ast and weariest hours. Like unex- 
pected flowers which spring up along our path, 
full of freshness, fragrance and beauty, so do 
kind words, and gentle acts, and sweet dis- 
positions, make glad the home where peace 
and blessing dwell. No matter how humble 
the abode, if it be thus garnished with grace, 
and sweetened with kindness and smiles, the 
heart will turn longingly toward it from all 
the tumults of the world, and home, if it be 
ever so hemely, will be the dearest spot be- 
neath the circuit of the sun. 

And the influences of home perpetuate 
themselves. The gentle grace of the mother 
lives in the daughters long after her head is 
noma in the dust of death ; and father'y 

indness finds its echo in the nobility and 
courtesy of sons who come to wear his mantle, 
and to fill his place ; while, on the other hand, 
from an unhappy, misgoverned and disordered 
home, go forth persons who shall make other 
homes miserable, and perpetuate the sourness 
and sadness, the contentions, and strifes, and 
railings, which have made their own early 
lives so wretched and distorted. 

Toward the cheerful home the children 
gather “as clouds, and as doves to their win- 
dows ;” while from the home which is the 
abode of discontent and strife and trouble, 
they fly forth as vultures to rend their prey, 
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The class of men that disturb and disorder 
and distress the world are not those born and 
nurtured amid the hallowed influences of 
Christian homes; but rather those whose early 
life has been a scene of trouble and vexation, 
who have started wrong in the pilgrimage, 
and whose course is one of disaster to them- 
selves and trouble to those around them. 

H. L 


——__—____—»-49p—-————-. — 
THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


Speaking generally, the training and disci- 
pline that are most suitable for the one sex in 
early life are also the most suitable for the 
other; and the education and culture that fill 
the mind of the man will prove equally whole- 
some for the woman. Indeed, all the argu: 
ments which have yet been advanced in favor 
of the higher education of men plead equally 
strongly in favor of the higher education of 
women. In all the departments of home, in- 
telligence will add to woman’s usefulness and 
efficiency. It will give her thought and fore- 
thought, enable her to anticipate and provide 
for the contingencies of life, suggest improved 
methods of management, and zive her strength 
in every way. But while tlre mind and char- 
acter of woman ought to be cultivated witha 
view to their own well-being, they ought not 
the less to be educated liberally with a view 
to the happiness of others. Men themselves 
cannot be sound in mind or morals if women 
be the reverse ; and if, as we hold to be the 
case, the mora] condition of a people maiply 
depends upon the education of the home, then 
the education of women is to be regarded asa 
matter of national importance. But while it 
is certain that the character of a nation will 
be elevated by the enlightenment and refine- 
ment of woman, it is much more than doubt- 
ful whether any advantage is to be derived 
from her entering into competition with man 
in the rough work of business and politics. 
Woman can no more do men’s special work, 
in the world than men can do women’s. And 
wherever woman has been withdrawn from 
her home and family to enter upon other 
work, the result has been sociably disastrous. 
Indeed, the efforts of some of the best philan- 
thropists have of late years been devoted to 
withdrawing women from toiling alongside of 
men in coal-pits, factories, nail-shops and 
brick-yards. There is, however, one special 
department of woman’s work demanding the 
earnest attention of all true female reformers, 
though it is one which has hitherto been un- 
accountably neglected. We mean the better 
economizing and preparation of human food, 
the waste of which, at present, for the want 
of most ordinary culinary knowledge, is little 
short of scandalous. If that man is to be re- 
garded as a benefactor of his species who 


makes two stalks of corn to grow where only 
one grew before, not less is she to be regarded 
as a public benefactor who economizes and 


-turps to the best practical account the food 


products of human skill and labor. The im- 
proved use of even our existing supply would 
be eqnivalent to an immediate extension of 
the cultivable acreage of our country—not to 
speak of the increase in health, economy and 
domestic comfort. Were our female reform- 
ers to turn their energies in this direction 
with effect, they would earn the gratitude of 
all households, and be esteemed as among the 
greatest of all practical philanthropists.— 
Samuel Smiles. 


EE 


WeEeEps.—I was once walking with a farmer 
through a beautiful field, when he chanced to 
see a tall thistle on the other side of the fence. 
In an instant he sprang over the fence, and 
cut it off close to the ground. 

“Ts that your field?” I asked. 

“Oh no,” said the farmer, “ but bad weeds 
don’t care much for fences, and if I should 
leave that thistle to blossom in my neighbor's 
field, I should soon have plenty in my own.” 

I wish all fathers and mothers would think 
of that. The evil weeds in your neighbor's 
field will scatter seeds into your own. So it 
is worth while to pull them up in self-defense. 
Every weed pulled up in your neighbor's field 
is a dangerous enemy driven away from your 
own, 

THE THIMBLE. 

The name of this little instrument is said 
to have been derived from “ thumb-bell,” be- 
ing at first thumble, and afterward thimble. 
It is of Dutch invention, and was brought to 
England about the year 1605, by John Lot- 
ing, who commenced its manufacture at Isling- 
ton, near London, and pursued it with great 
profit and success. Formerly iron and brass 
were used, but latterly steel, silver and gold 
have taken their places. In the ordinary 
manufacture, thin plates of metal are intro- 
duced into a die, and then punched into shape. 
In Paris, gold thimbles are manufactured to 
a large extent. Thin sheets of sheet-iron are 
cut into dies of about two inches in diameter. 
These being heated red-hot, are struck with 
a punch into a number of holes, gradually in- 
creasing in depth to give them proper shape. 
The thimble is then trimmed, polished, and 
indented around its outer surface with a num- 
ber of little holes by means of a small wheel. 
It is then converted into steel by the cemen- 
tation process, tempered, scoured, and brought 
toa blue color. A thin sheet of gold is then 
introduced into the interior, and fastened to 
the steel by means of a polished steel mandril. 
Gold leaf is then applied to the outside, and 
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attached to it by pressure, the edges being 
fastened in a small groove made to receive 
them. The thimble is then ready for use. 
Those made in this manner do not wear out, 
as so many ordinary gold thimbles do, but 
will last for years. The gold coating, if cut 
away by needles, may be easily replaced ; but 
the steel is of an excellent quality, and very 
durable. 


A Persian philosopher being asked by 
what method he had acquired so much know- 
ledge, answered: “ By not being prevented 
by shame from asking questions when I was 
ignorant.” 


. Ir is a sign of health, or of convalescence, 
when men love gentle, simple pleasures and 
enjoyments that do not rush or roar, but distil 
as the dew. The love of rural life, the habit 
of finding enjoyment in familiar things, that 
susceptibility to nature which keeps the nerve 
gently thrilled in her homeliest nooks, and by 
her commonest sounds, is worth a thousand 
fortunes of money, or its equivalent.— Chris- 
tian Weekly. 


THE CRITERIA OF PROGRESS. 

A serious person, when he is informed that 
any particular country is making strides in 
civilization, will ask two questions. First per- 
sonally, Are the individual citizens growing 
more pure in their privatehabits? Are they 
true and just in their dealings? Is their in- 
telligence, if they are becoming intelligent, 
directed towards learning and doing what is 
right, or are they looking only for more ex- 
tended pleasures and for the means of obtain- 
ing them? Are they making progress in 

. what old fashioned people used to call the 
fear of God, or are their personal selves and 
the indulgence of their own inclinations the 
end and aim of their existence? 

The other question is this. Each nation 
has a certain portion of the earth’s surface 
allotted to it, from which the means of its 
support are being wrung; are the proceeds of 
labor distributed justly, according to the work 
which each individual has done; or does one 
plough and another reap in virtue of supe- 
rior strength, superior cleverness or cunning ? 
—James Anthony Froude. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

6th mo. 23d Skaneateles, N. Y. 
- ‘Ridge Chapel, near 
ville, Md., at 4 P. M. 


Wetheralds- 













” 30th West Nottingham, Md., 3 P. M. 
5 Selina ctiaivoneepes 
& ITEMS. 
i Impure Water.—Few of us are aware of the de- 


is to imbibe the impurities of the air. Many of us 


fectly pure, though it has stood in a close bed-room 
twenty-four hours; but thie is far from true. If a 
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|i) leterious effects of impure water, or how prone water 


think if the water is clear and cold it must be per- 











































pitcher of water is set in a room, for only a few 
hours, it will absorb nearly all the respired and 
perspired gases in the room, the air of which will 
have become purer, but the water wééerly filthy. The 
colder the water is, the greater the capacity to 
contain the gases. At ordinary temperatures a pail 
of water can contain a great amount of ammonia 
and carbonic acid g1s; and its capacity to absorb 
these gases is nearly doubled by reducing the water 
to the temperature of ice. This plainly shows us 
that water kept in a room over night is totally un- 
fit for drinking purposes, and should not be used tc 
gargle the throut; also that a large pail of water 
sianding in a room would help to purify the atmos- 
phere, but should be thrown away the next morning. 
It also teaches us the reason that the water from a 
pump should always be pumped out in the morning 
before any of itis used. We are lamentably igno- 
rant of many of the properties of air and water, two 
of the most important elements of our nature.—Zz- 
change. 





Tue members of the Japanese Embassy and ex- 
Governor Almy, of Mexico, have completed arrange- 
ments for an exchange, through the Smithsonian 
Iastitution, of information in regard to the habits, 
manners, and customs of the Inos, or aborigines of 
Japan, and the Indians of New Mexico. It has been 
ascertained that there is considerable similarity in 


the Indian tribes of New Mexico and the Inos of 
Japan. 
Pror. Acassiz bas drifted down one shore of ! | 


South America, catching curions creatures and find- | 
ing fresh confirmation of his pet theories, and now i 
he is sailing up the other side surrounded by new 
delights. He has discovered a huge glacier, and has 
studied it with fond recoliections of the Alps; he 
has found a rare bird, which, when shot comes close 
to the sbooter and begs to be taken up ; be has con- 
versed with aborigines who endure the maximum of 
cold ina minimum of clothing; and the depths of 
the sea yield him profitable harvests wherever he 
casts his drag net. The record of this wonderful 
voyage will he more enticing than Wilkes’, more 
novel than Darwin's, and the professor will exceed 
all that have gone befare him in that he fulfils the 
prophecies he uttered before he sailed. Itis not 
every savant who can be at once Prophet and Re- 
vealer.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 





Tue Scientific American says: “ Many of our readers 
have doubtless heard of the famous travelling stones 
of Australia. Similar curiosities have recently been 
found in Nevada, which are described as almost 
perfectly round, the majority of them as large as « 
walnut, aod of an irony nature. When distributed 
about upon the floor, table, or other level surface, 
within two or three feet of each other, they immedi- 
ately begantravelling teward a common centre, and , 
there huddled up in a bunch like a lot of eggs ina 
nest. A single stone removed to the dist:nce of three 
and a-half feet, being released, at once started off 
with wonderful and somewhat comical celerity to 
join its fellows; tuken away four or five fect, it re- 
mained motionless. They are found in a region that 
is comparatively level, and is nothing but bare rock. 
Scattered over this barren region are little basing, 
from a foot to arod in diameter, and it is in the 
bottom of these that the rolling stones are found. 
They are from the size of a pea to five or six inches 
in diameter. The cause of these stones rolling to- 
gether is doubtless to be found in the materials of 
which they are composed, which appears to be load- 
stone or magnetic iron ore.”’ 
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MERRIHEW & SON, 


STEAM-POWER 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


135 N. THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


In addition to Book, Pamphlet, and Periodical work, the undersigned will execute every 


description of 


PLAIN AND FANCY JOB PRINTING, 


From the finest Card to the largest Poster. 


Having supplied themselves with ample material_—new Type, new Presses, &., &c.‘— 


and having every facility for the proper and 
solicit a share of public patronage. 


prompt execution of work, they confidently 
MERRIHEW & SON, 
135 N. Third Street. 





FENCE. 

The attention of Friends and others engaged in 
Agriculture is called to the Fence recently invented 
and patented by the undersigned, called a Combina- 
tion Fence, or, from its particular adaptation to the 
timberless regions of the West, The Prairie Fence. 
It is very simple and complete in its construction 
and operation, combining the advantages of both 
wooden and wire fences, can be put up with great 
rapidity and at asaving of from one-third to half 
over thoge ordinarily in use. It is also well adapted 
for a lawn fence. Circulars with full details will be 
sent to any address, and all ivquiries promptly 
answered. Persons wanted everywhere to introduce 
for a share of the proceeds. 

THOS. H. SPEAKMAN, 
No. 26 N: 7th St., Phila. 


EDWIN §. DIXON, 
Attorney-at-Law and Conveyancer, 
715 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 


Orrice—Srcoyp Fioor, BACK. 


Conveyancing, money loaned on mortgage, mort- 
gages and other debts collected. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


Mary E Waters, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 


BINDINC, 





Persons wishing Friends’ Intelligencer or other | 


binding done, in neat durable styles, can have it 
attended to at this office, No. 144 N. 7th St. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
At the Office of PRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 144 North Seventh Street, 
There is kept on hand for gale 
By JOHN COMLY, 

A general assortment of 
FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 
Question Books for First-day School Use, 
Frienps’ First-pay Scaoon Lisrary Books, 


Especial attention being given to selecting such as 
have the approval of Committees of Examination. 


TEXT, VERSE AND PICTURE CARDS, 


STATIONERY IN VARIETY, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, FRIENDS ALMANACS, 
Large and Pocket Size. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4. 8—ly 


ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, 
BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 
Continues at ber old stand, 

420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Gaucational, 
CHESTER ACADEMY, 
For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is locate@ in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 


For Circulars, address 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


Kennett Square Academy and Seminary. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 


Accommodates pupils the whole year. 

pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Switsin C. SHORTLIDGE, 
A. _ A.C. Norris. 


‘TAYLOR & JACKSON'S ACADEMY, 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
Will re-open, as formerly, on the first Second-day 
of Ninth month next, provided with competent in- 
structors and excellent boarding facilities for both 
sexes in separate homes. 
MILTON JACKSON, §M. &., 
Principal. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near-Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open its Third year, with the lst session of 15 
weeks, on 9th mo. 10th, 1872; 2d session of 13 
weeks on Ist mo. 7th, 1873, and 3d session of 11 
weeks on the ‘5th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex 
pense for the school year, deducting amount earned 
iu two hours of each day devoted to physical in- 
dustries, is $150.00. For catalogue containing full 
particulars, apply to E. W. Whipple, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 
Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES. 
Barclay Kaight, 
David Ferris, 





Whole ex- 


A. M. \ Principals. 








Pierce Houpes, 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph: Shortlidge, Princi- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


TEACHER WANTED, 


To take charge of Friends’ School at Woodstown, 
N. J. Liberal terms to'a competent teacher; Male 
preferred. School to open about Ist of 9th mo. For 
particulars address either of the subscribers, 

NATHAN THORN, 
SAMUEL BORTON, 


7 WANTED. 


Teacher. Best of reference. Address SAUNDERS, 
Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Seventh St. 


WANTED. 


A Male Teacher as Principal of Friends’ High 
Sihool, West Chester, Pa. Apply immediately to 
L. H. HALL, 
Box 681, West Chester, Pa. 
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7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Woodstown, Salem Co., N. J. 






A middle aged Friend desires a position as a 


WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
We now offer to the Public one of the largest 


assortments of Watches in this City at low rates. 


Special attention paid to repairing Fine Watches. 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!! 


TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 





JOHN J. LYTLE, 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 


close out his Extire Stock of 


DRY GOODS 


AT 


REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWL4, GLOVES, . 
HOSIERY, &c. ; 
5 


Please sient him a eall ag he will sell very cheap. 


fg a SLLBORS 


ff FURNITURE, \ 


( MATTRESS, FEATHER, 
AND 


BEDDING WAREROOMS, , 
44 NORTH TENTH ST., 
Below Arch, PhiladelpD*™ 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
BED TICKING, 
FEATHERS, 
FEATHER BEDS, 

FEATHER PILLOWS, 
FEATHER BOLSTERS, 
FEATHERS BY THE POUND, 
MATTRESSES OF EVERY KIND, 
SPRING COTS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
BLANKETS, 
COMFORTABLES, COUNTERPANES, 
ALL GOODS AT LOWEST CASH PRICES, 


2B We are constantly adding to our assortment 
of Goods, in order to meet the requirements for all 
seasons of the year. 


R. 6. LIPPINCOTT, 
429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 


And Collector of Accounts, Rents, Interest Moneys, 
&e. &e. 
City and Country property bought and sold. 
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